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DISCOURSE ON PUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT. 
(Continued. J 

Farther ¢o invalidate the doctrine of 
atonement, the Treatise does not allow 
him the attributes of supremacy, & inde- 
pendency, nor even those of innocency 
and common virtue. For it affirms, 
“(hat the Mediator isa created, de- 
pendent being ;” (p. 108,)° and as 
though that did not sufficiently degrade 
him, we are told that his temptation in 
the wilderness was not from the devil, 
but from his own passions and appetites 
It ascribes to him ** human pride, na- 
tural ambition, such as gave rise to the 
victories of Alexander.” (p. 46.) 

From what has been said of the na- 
ture of sin, and the personage of Christ, 
we are naturally led to look for a dis- 
torted account of the doctrine cf atone 
ment. The doctrine of atonement and 
that of the divinity of Christ, stand or 
fall together. Ifwe give up the divin- 
ity of Christ we cannot support the a- 
tonement; forif we should allow that 
sin is a finite evil, yet none but an infi- 
nite Being could make an atonement for 
jt. How could a falien, guilty crea- 
ture, atone for his own sin, or give a 
ransom for his brother? Can he per. 
form more than his duty, or give to the 
Almighty any thing that is not his al- 
ready? He certainly cannot. And if 
he should cease from sin and walk in 
all obedience tor the future, that would 
not atone for the transgression that is 
past. For a person to cease running 
in debt, will not discharge the debt al- 
ready contracted. 

The author of the Treatise takes a 
singular method to introduce his doc 
trine of atonement. ** Atonement,” 
tays he, “signifies recencilation, or 
satrfaction, which is the same. Itisa 
being unreconciled to trath and justice 
which needs reconciliation; and it is a 
dissatished being which needs satisfac 
tion;” and then adds, **I1s God the un” 
reconciled or dissatisfied party or is i; 
man?” (p 98) Aind having said much 
to show that God is not, and never was 
dissatisied with sioners, he comes to 
inform us what the atonement is, and 
how it was made. Atonement or * re 
conciliation,” we are told, “isa re- 
newal ef love. It is by the force and 
power of the law of love, in Christ, 
that the soul is delivered from the gov- 
ernment of the law of sin; the process 
of this deliverance is the work of. .a- 
tonement or reconciliation.” (p. 115.) 
How -this deliverance is effected by 
the “force and power of the law of 
love,” we are left to conjecture; this 
same writer has told us in another place, 
(p. 23) that the ** Jaw of divine love is 
that infinite law of perfection, which is 
higher than our capacities extend ina 
finite state. The law given to Israel, 
literally speaking, was only a shadow 
of the spirit of love.” We will not 
contend against the improbability that 
the ‘ shadow of the law of love,’ sheuld 
have sufficient “force and power” to 
renew the hard, corrupt heart of the 
sinner, but we cannot forbear to no- 
tice that accerding to this the death of 
Christ had nothing to do in making the 
atonement. Never was there a more 
fata! mistake. Never were the script- 
ures more fatally perverted. Atone- 
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ment is properly the satisfying of di- 
vine justice ; and was made by the death 
of Christ when he offred himself a sac- 
rifice without ¢pet unto God. All those 
passages which assert that he was 
‘made a curse for us”—that * he bore 
our sins’ —that. ‘the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him”—that “he 
died the just for the unjust”’—that “ he 
hath redeemed us by his -blood,” &c, 
are proofs in point. : 

The atonement was not made to ren- 
der God merciful :o us, but to satisfy 
the claims which his justice ha‘ against 
us a8 transgressors, and open the way 
by which he might extend mercy to us 
consistently with his character as Law- 
giver and Judge. 

When God created man he gave him 
a law with this penalty annexed, * in 
the day thou transgressest thou shalt 
surely die ;” and however mercifully 
disposed he might be towards him af- 
ter his transgression, it is evident he 
could show him no favor till the penal- 
ty of the law was inflicted, either on 
the transgrestor himself, or on his sub- 
stitute. iil then both the veracity 
and justice of God were against show. 
ing him any favor. And were there 
not an atonement provided for our at. 
tual sins, the same would be the case 
now and and at all times. If mankind 
are under any law to God, there must, 
in the very nature of things, be a pen- 
alty for the breach of that law To sup- 
pose otherwise would be to suppose 
that God has given laws like the rules 
of children’s play, which we may break 
with impurity. But if we incur the pen- 
alty of that law by transgression, that 
penalty must be executed either on us 
or on our substitute. Ifon us, then no 
favor is shown us; but it on our substi. 
tote, the way is open, aad mercy may 
be extended to us. And this shows us 
the nature of atonement, and to whom 
satisfaction is made. | Itis saffering for 
us, or in our stead ; and thereby giving 
exercise to that mercy and grace which 
otherwise woula have been prevented 
by the unsatisfied demands of the law 
upon us. + 

There are, a8 we conceive, in- 
supurable difficulties in ihe way of an 
exercise ofmercy towards sinners with- 
out an atonement. What would be the 
state of acommotwealth in which there 
were no penal laws, but every trans- 
gression immediately pardoned? Could 
government be maintained by laws 
without penalties? We. know that it 
could not. Neither could the Govern- 
ment of God. Laws without penalties 
would be weak, contemptible things 
which every one might break or keep 
with equal safety. And if they annex 
penalties the penalties must be execu- 
ted either on the offenders themselves, 
or on their substitutes; otherwise truth 
and justice are prostrated. 

To pardon sin without satisfaction to 
law and justice would be to make light 
‘of it, and to treat the greatest crimes 
as we now do the unavoidable weak- 
nesses and errors of human nature,— 
‘It would rather invite, than restrain 
transgression. {t would loosen the 
bonds of society. induce a state of an- 
archy, and overthrow all government. 
‘Insuch a state of thing*no security could 








be enjoyed, and there could be no ade- 
quate display made of the justice, truth, 
mercy, or holiness of God. ‘T'he char- 
scter of God isso connected with his 
government that if this sufferssthat sat- 
fers with it. 

Never, therefore, was there a more 
false or a. more dangerous sentiment 
advanced than that of the Treatise up- 
on atonement, which teaches that -God 
was _pever dissatisfied with any of hi- 
-ctéatures.”. And it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a person who has the least 
faith in the word of God, could adopt a 
sentiment which is contradicted in 
every page of holy writ.— Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in alli 
things written in the book of the law to 
do them. Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us,” 


aw Km 
Obserations on Mr. Case’s Third Letter. 
CONCLUDED, 


Mr. C. however only advances two 
reasons,contained in one argument, why 
he thinks we are not right oc that fu- 
ture punishment is false. This is groun- 
ded on the kuowledge of God, and this 
he says he shall confute. I fear he is 
a little too precipitate in his observa- 
tion, forit is a query with me whether 
he has gained or lost most by his mode 
of confutation. The whole drift of his 
argument is this. That it is inconsis- 
tant with the nature of Deity to create 
any thing that would not answer his 
purpose, he knowing it to be so, and to 
establish this he brings to view two 
similes the first to confute an argument 
as advanced by us,as he says,¢ the sec- 
ond to ansiver his purpose,which simil:s 
[think too mean for admittance in the 
public sheet. He has already acknowl- 
edged that there is sin in the world, 
and that mankind do suffer for their sins; 
he confesses that man is capable of 
committing sin, but not infinite; accor- 
ding then to his hypothesis all things 
answer the purpose of Deity, he crea- 
ting and: knowing it to be so. | ask then 
why does he punish his beings in any 
way? Is if that he may have an opor- 
tunity of using his authority? Then he 
must glory in their sufferings; and it 
will evidently follow that whether we 
murder, steal, swear, get drunk or ter- 
minate our own existence, behold in 
the literal sense of the word, all things 
are very good. Bot sir. as Mr.C. says, 
nat to take the advantage of one absur- 
dity to confate another, neither would 
I. I would tell him, however, that in 
my opinion the fature happiness of man 
dees depend directly onthe knowledge 
of God, for it must appear evident that 
the one is not the necessary consequence 
of the other. If the Almighty has 
made me a free agent, possessing pow- 
er sufficient to accomplish his will in 
acts of obedience, or not, and has 
made my happiness to depend on obey 
ing him, then the neglect of this must 
involve mein the consequences of non 
obedience. In order to make this sub- 
ject a little plainer, I shall bring his 
argument and mine clearer to view.and 
draw the inference. He contends that 
Hthe Almighty could not consistant with 
his nature create a being knowing at 
the same time that being would be end- 





less!y miserable ; at first sight this looks 
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very plansi'le; were it not that insur- 
mountable difficulties grew out of it, I 
shoald be.inclined to think as he does. 
in this argument he makes all to de- 
pead'$n the Enowiedge of God,because | 
ifone thing cannot be performed by 
the Deity without the necessity of his 
knowledge being the principle agent, 
aeither can another, if so his kuowl- 
edze must be the creative power of 
all natural evil in the world, conse- 
quently, he must be the author of sin, 
misery and loliness, at one end the 
same time. I ask Mr C. then what 
kind of a Deity sucha heing is, and 
why he should in any way punish his 
creatures for that which they cannot 
possibly avoid? Surely the creatures 
must be purer than the Créftor and 
therefore they cannot be chargeable 
with guilt, 

2d According to the nature of his 
argument it must follow that all things 
are under the government of fate: for 
Mr. Cc. cannot deny if knowledge is the 
P'incipal agent, and that, that know). 
edge must be agreeable with the na- 
ture of Deity; ail things must be 
under the control of that power. Con- 
sequently whatever have, do, or will 
exist must be under mechanica) infu- 
ence. Why then should he complaia 
of my br Observer, for drawing the 
inference of Infidel Principle or Deiem 
unmasked; wherein does he differ from 
the ancient or moderns in the behalf of 
the God of fate? 

3. It licences the unrightecus in the 
practice of vice ; the swearer may say, 
I swear, for the Lord knew | should ; 
the debauchee may say, [ am louse in 
my conduct for the Lord knew! shuuld, 
and so on through all the streams of 
vice that flow from the God of him, 
who mekes it necessary for knowledge 
to be the principal agent. This is no 
imaginary reflection, it is what I have 
often heard by such as profess univer- 
sal salvation ; not by ideots neither, but 
by men of good natural talents. 

Mr. C. will surely blush at the idea 
that this doctrine is become the topic 
of grog-shop conversation, not that I 
would in any. way cast a slur on this 
people but merely bring to view the 
awful effeets of a doctrine built direct- 
ly on the knowledge of God.— My state- 
ment is, that future happiness does not 
depend directly on the knowledge of 
Deity, it certainly is necessary as God; 
that knowledge should be always pres- 
ent with Him, but not to compel Him 
to act directly under its influence. Jus- 
tice and mercy are equal attributes , be- 
longing to him, as it is said, thou art 
just in all thy ways, and righteous in all 
-thy thoughts, and in another place, 
thou art unchangeable in being, wis- 
dom, justice, goodness and truth. To 
me it appears that these attributes must 
have an equal operative influence.— 
Where is the need then, of justice & mer- 
cy,if knowledge is the principal agent ? 
Infinite wisdom and power hath creat- 
ed man a moral. agent so that he is ca- 
pable of doing, or not doing, and hav- 
ing put him.in a state where he cag 
exercise his power: | He says in effect. 
Do this an¢ thou shaltlive, or in other 
words, in the day thou eatest thereof 





thou shalt surely die, Making our hap- 
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piness to arise from our compliance with 
that law. But his knowledge, seeing 
that man would transgress and misuse 
the power with which he was blest, lead 
him to make the provision of a Saviour 
that in him justice and merey might 
have an equal operative influence. ‘The 
benefit of his blood to us as mdividuals 
is made to depend on the conditions of 
repentance and faith, so that now he 
can be just and yet the justifier of him 
who diligently seeks him, It may be as- 
ked, why did He create us seeing we 
should fall when he can prevent that 
which he sees? 1 would ask why did 
he not create two hills without a val- 
ley ? [an infidel expression to disprove 
the being of aGod] 1 answer, because 
the one is the necessary consequence of 
the other. He might have ereated us 
according to knowledge, bat by so do- 
ing we could not be free agents, neith- 
er could justice and mercy here be ex- 
ercised. 
Yours truly, 
. S. OF A. 


“FLRALD. 
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Withia a few years the number of religious 
periodical publications have increased rap- 
idly, in almost every part of the country.— 
Peihaps next te the Bible, they have been 
the means of diffusing the most religious in- 
formation @the poor, and at ascheap a rate 
as any that bave been devised since the 
commencement of christianity. These her- 
aids of information have found their way in- 
to the humblest cettage, and commuaicated 
to (he anxious inquirer after (ruth the pleas- 
ing intelligence of what God is doing in the 
world to establish the kingdom of his Son.— 
In this way, Christians are informed that 
the same spirit by which they were quick- 
ened, is operating in every part of the werld 
to bring Jew and Gentile to the same kin- 
dred faith; that the great work under the 
influence of missionaries, is going on in the 
deserts of Africa, the plains of Hisdeostan, 
the snows of Greenland, the islands of the 
Pacific and the weods of America; acceunts 
of these are brought by the instrumcatality 
ef religious newspapers, to the knowledge 
of the Christian, whatever be his rank or 
condition in life. Inthe language of Solo- 
mon we may say, with regard to these pub- 
lications, “as cold water to a thirsty soul. se 
is good news from a far country.” It quick- 
ens him toa greater sense of hs duty, and 
leads many an uuregenerate, but rational 
person to think on their ways and lo turn 
their feet into the testumonies of God. 

We believe the vehicle of religious com- 
munication, by newspapers, is pecaliar to 
America, its advantages have been ackaow- 
ledged, generally, and there is scarcely a 
sector denomination of any respectability, 
who have-not adopted it. This is one way 
by which many become acquainted not only 
with the affairs of their own country bat 
those of others. Mauy who were prejudiced 
against newspapers on account of falsehoods 
which were published, have consented to 
peruse them for the religious mfermation ; 
and thus by degrees have imbibed a taste 
for reading, and a knowledge of sabjects of 
which they might otherwise ever remained 
in doubt, or ignorance. They accomplish 
twe objects at the same time, a knowledge 
of things temporal and things spiritual, by 
these cheap repositories of knowledge ; it is 
the knowledge of the latter, for which we 
advocate the patronage of religious news- 
papers. No one, we presume, who is ac- 
Quainted with the subject will deny, that 
many things are communicated * highly cal- 
calated te awaken the most serious reflec- 
tions in the mind of the reader, when it is 
left-open te receive them.” 


We conceive a great responsibility rests 
on editors of religious publications, seeing 
their object is as that of the gospel minister, 
the salvation of their readers. In regard to 
revivals and the “ doings of God’s grace ;” 


Uthey ought to be extremely cautious in pro- 


curing the best information and insert (he 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Their main object should be to gloti- 
dy the condescending mercy of the Redecm- 
er. The religion they profess; is truth, its 
author is the immutable Deity, and they 
should be cautious how they swerve from 
its precepts by stating falsehoods, “* He 


that breaketh one of the least of these com- 


mandments and teacheth mec so, the same 





shall be least in the kingdom of heaven,” 
and by the same authority we are comman- 
ded not to ‘‘ bear false witness.” 

We find that we have given effence to 
some, ia our editorial remarks in our last, 
vith regard to the fameus missionary Mrs. 
Judsen, by using the term, tr style. We 


_ still contend that she appeared thus when 


soliciting charity in this city ; but we are 
since informed that her dress was a present ; 
how far this would justify her in wearing it, 
on that occasien, we leave it to her patrons 
to judge. We are far, however, from impli- 
cating our Baptist brethren in this respect, 
and believe that she receives from them but 
a bare support. 
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CAMP MEETINGS.—No. 5. 
THE UTILITY OF CAMP-MEETINGS. 

Before I close these numbers, I think the 
ultlity of camp-meetings requires some in-~ 
vestigation. In order to discuss this point 
80 as to give general satisfaction, we may 
easily perceive our arguments must be of 
two kinds, according to the views of our rea- 
ders. 1. We must demonstrate the atility 
of camp-meetings by such arguments as will 
have weight with those who deny experi- 
mental religion ; and 2, by such arguments 
as ail real experimental christians, and even 
all who seriously believe in experimental re- 
ligion will admit. First, we undertake to 
demonstrate the utility of camp-meetings by 
such arguments as will have weight with 
those who deny experimenial religion. Of 
this class are ail atheists, deists, socinians, 
and I believe, arians and universalists. AH 
these generally denouace what we call ex- 
perimental religion, as enthusiasm wildfire 
&c. But they profess to hold sacred, moral- 
ty geod order, benevolence, et cetera. With 
such then the whole matter turns on this 
question: Do camp-meetings promote mo- 
tality, good order, and benevolénce? We 
answer sw the affirmative. We say that 
though murality, good order and benevo- 
lence,may in some sense abound where there 
is ne evangelical piety, yet wherever evan- 
gelical piety,er, which is the same thing, ex- 
perimentai religion is, there morality &c. fol 
low as its necessary fruits. And since, to 
promote this piety, this experimental relig- 
venis the great ebject of camp-meetings, & 
they are remarkably successful in effecting 
their object, it follows that camp-mectings 
are of great ulility to society; especially if 
what we new affirm be admitted viz. that 
no morality is so pure, and so universal, as 
that which fiows froma heart sanctified by 
experimental religion. It may be asserted, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that 
no moral, virtaous man, was ever rendered 
immoral, or less virtuous by camp-meetings ; 
& on the other band, we challenge an atten- 
tion to facts,in proof that large numbers, wh 
have been profane, intemperate, and othét- 
wise iamoral and vicious, have, by th 
strumentality of camp-meetings, become 
moral, virtuous and useful men. And as 
facts are the best arguments, we know of no 
way %0 proper to put this matter beyond all 
controversy, as for those who honestly doubt 
the utility of these meetings, te scan the 
lives ofsuch as profess to have received bene 
fit from them. 1 am willing that the whole 
matter sheuld depend en this one egppoint, 
which a candid iofidel must acknowledge 
to be fair; anc if,on examination, it shall ap- 
pear that men are not made more moral, reg- 
ular and useful citizeas by camp-meetings, 
then | will defend them no mere, 1 will nev 
ergoto another. But until such a demon- 
stratien is made out,! must advocate the 
cause of such meetings, because, from a 
scrupulous and personal attention to the 
effects of them, I am perfectly satisfied that 
they abundantly subserve the interests of 
morality, and are of incalculable atility.to 
society. 

Secendly, { shall undertake to demonstrate 
the usilé/y of camp-meetings by such argu- 
ments as all real experimental christians, 
and even all who seriously believe in exper- 
imental religion will admit, In this clas, 
are included Methodists, Calvinistic ke 
gtegationalists, Calvinistic and Free-will 
Baptists, pious Episcopalians, Friends, &c- 
These all hold to experimental religion, the 
work ofthe Holy Spirit, on the hearts of 
of men. To these the cause of piety is dear ; 
and nothing so delights them as to see and 
heat of genuine conviction, justification and 
sanctification among immortal souls. Their 
principal fear concerning camp-meetings, is 
that the supposed work of grace wrought on 
such occasions is mot genuine, deep and 
lasting. But, my dear brethren; suffer me 


thus toaddsess you; have you examined 





this work yoursel ves ? Have you not trust- 
ed too much to reports? Have you exam- 

ined diligently, and without’ prejudice ?— 
And are yow satisfied from personal eb- 
servation that the Lord doth not honour 
these meeting * with his presence and saving 
mercy in a remarkable manoer ? 

As an individual, I have seen, heard, and 
examined for myself. {I have weighed all 
the popular objections to camp-meetings, 
have endeavoured to do it critically and can_ 
didly, and the result has been in favour of 
meetings of this sort, when judiciously man. 
aged. Within seven years, I have, through 
the special goodness of God, been favoured 
with the epportunity of attending ten camp. 
meetings : two in Connecticut, ove in Rhode 
Islaud, two in New Hampshire, and five in 
Massachusetts. I have attentively observ- 
ed the preparations made for the meetings. 
the commencement, every stage of the pro- 
gtess, and the close of them: 1 have also had 
a fais opportunity of ebserving the effects, 
the nearer and more remote consequences 
of the meetings. Aftersuch an acquain 
tance with this mode of worshiping of God, 
I think [ shall be allowedto give my reas- 
ens fer deciding favourably respecting it.— 
These reasons are the following. 


1. | have ever remarked that camp-meet- 
ings are in a wenderful manner owned of 
God, as instrumental in the conversion of 
sinners, 1 have never known less than 
twenty or thirty, hopefully converted, at 
one such meeting in New-England; and in 
the South and West, where the congrega- 
tions are usually much larger, they ofte;, 
calculate that one hundred or more are bro’t 

savingly to know the Lord at one meeting. 
Every one who has any sense of the worth 
of human souls will agree with me, that if 
only one immortal spirit gets to heaven in 
consequence of a camp-meeting,all our pains 
and labour are infinitely below their reward. 
Aad in stating the numbers converted, [ be- 
lieve my computations are as moderate a, 
justice, truth and candor require or allow. 

Besides those who are judged to be hope- 
ful converts, many sinners get serious impres- 
Sions at camp-meetings, which they neve, 
eatirely lose, and which eventuate ultimate. 
ly ia their conversion. All these then are to 
be regarded as the iruits of camp-meetings- 
Though the seed sown ‘ lies buried long, tt 
at last springs up and yields a plentiful har- 
vest. Aud that this ie the case with respec; 
to Camp-meetings, we often have occular 
demonstration: but the great day of eter- 
nity will doubtless bring to light many such 
cases, that do not come to our knowledge 
in time. 

3. At camp-meetings, many backslidden 
professors are restored to the enjeyment of 
the favour of God, who had partially or to- 
tally forsaken his service. These reconver- 
sions are often preceded by as great peneten- 
tial distress, and accompanied by as great a 
flow of love, joy and peace, as the first 
change frem natuse to grace. And all who 
do not subscribe to the doctrine of uncendi- 
tionul perseverance, will agree that, but for 
camp-meetings, many such apostates might 
remain twice dead, be plucked up by the 
roots, and be cast into the fire that shall nev- 
er be quenched. 


4. The effects of camp-meetings on chris. 
tians is wonderfully happy. On such occa. 
sions there is always (so far at least as 1 have 
known) a spirit of reformation. And who, 
that hasa spark of divine love in his heart, 
could long see sinners crying f mercy, 
converts praising God, backsliders returning 
and scores of christians wrestling with God, 
like Jacob and Hannah of old, in all the 
strength and fervor of prayer, without feel- 


ing that spark kindle to a heavenly flame , 


Se but a careless, faithless, prayerless 
soul, comes empty away from a Camp-meet- 
ing. 

5. Camp-meetings are peculiarly calcula- 
ted to promote christian union. Those who 
had little religion and less love to each oth- 
er, are sometines quickened and united at 
camp-meeting. Nothing more unites the 
people of God on earth, than frequent and 
great blessings received in social worship : 
at camp-meeings they have such bleseings 
often in an extraordinary degree. Christisas, 
trom different places here form an acquain- 
tance, which enlatges and cements the souls 
jn a salutary manner, Also, the pious et dif 
ferent denominations here lay aside their 
coutroversies, and pray and praise together 
till they feel that they are indeed ONE 

6. The ministers of Christ see much to 
encourage them at camp-meetings. After 
laboring for several months in a place where 
nothing like reformation is seen, where sin- 
ners are hard and. careless, and Professors 
dull, what a cordial to the weary laborer,- 


to spend a few days at a meeting, where 


etn 


convictions and conversions aMong sinners, 
and quickenings among believers, are contin. 
ually taking place around him! No wonde 

then that at such meetings large number of 
the heralds of salvation.are often seen ; of: 
ten so many, that enly a part of. them have 
an opportunity to preach. 

7. My seventh and last reason which f 
shall here give for advocating camp-meet, 
ings, as being of public ulilily, is one thay 
I must insist upon while there is any grati- 
tade remaining in my soul, viz. Ged has bles” 
sed them greatly to me. The seasons ef in 
struction, encouragement and  graciou, 
quickening, which | have enjoyed on such 
occasions, demand perpetual praise ! Per- 
haps the principal merit of this argument is, 
to show that l am honest and si in 
pleading fer this mode of divine worship.— 
So far then let it have it’s weight, 





But after all that I have said to demon- 
strate the ultlity of camp-meetings, they 
like evey other institution, may be abused, — 
I believe, However, the Methodists have not 
yet abused them. I think their ministers do 
every thing in their power to make these 
meetings inoffensive to the candid and en- 
lightened part of the community, and to pre- 
serve aud extend their usefulness: and] 
think none but the ignorant and impious des_ 
pise their labors, or doubt the utility of them 
lo society. EVANGELICUS. 

an HR 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


TO Mr. ELIPHALET CASE, 


Sir—In the Universalist Magazine for Aug. 
2, | find a circular address, tothe Ministers 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, signed with your name, which L 
shall spend a short time in answering. 1 
suppose the preachers have neglected notic- 
ing your addrets partly, because they thought 
they might better employ their time, and 
partly frem a conviction that scarce any 
thing suits the Univeralists better, in gen- 
eral, than the clamours of controversy. But 
I shall notice your piece ina few words. IL 
find nothing in your address which deserves 
reply, till you begin your questions, and 
in them, it would puzzle a philosopher 
to say, whether you have discovered the 
greater insolence or ignorance. i. Respect- 
ing Episcopacy, you touch the subject as if 
you were afraid of getting yourself into diffi- 
culty,if you said much upouit. And to such 
a superficial enquiry | need only say, we 
have the authority of scripture and antiquity 
for it. 2 You ask what are the qua)ifications 
we require in those we authorise to preach. 
1 answer, our discipline tells you. Your next 
question is merely a piece of slauder ; such 
as we expect from infidels and such as we 
sometimes get from those of your present 
faith. All who know our manner of receiving 
preachers, know that we are cautious about 
promoting eur candidates, & particula:ly to 
select those who are best qualified for public 
us efulnese. And for ought | know, our 
strictness in this particular gave umbrage to 
Mr. E. C. Aftexrour young meu are sent on 
to circyits, we require them to be studious. 
Our Discipline enjoins this ; & an ignoramus 
might know it, and feel it too, ifhe would 
study, instead of enquiring what opportu- 
nity our condidates have for study. You 
ask where are our respectable authors. 
Have you learned, that in order to be a res- 
pectable minister, a man must turo author! 
Why did not you ask where our respectable 
ministers are! Because you knew they 
are scatterd all over the United States. Men 
no way deficient in oratory, sound judgment 
and biblical kuowledge. You ask ‘is not our 
whole system unfriendly to literature” I 
answer, | know of no church whose regula- 
tions are. more friendly to useful learning. 
Men may travel, preach and visit, and ad- 
vance inevery tranch of scholastick sci- 
ence ; and, but for ignorance of church his- 
tory and of our own times, you. would have 
known this. . You ask ‘is it not an opinion a- 
mong-us that our most ignorant preachers are 
the most useful in getting up awakenings.’ 
To this I will say, first, as you have told the 
world you do not believe in supernatural 
couversions, so probably you do not believe 
in supernatural awakenings. But our opinion 
is that our most. ignorant preachers may be 
useful in awakening ard edifying souls, but 
not the most useful. As to what you say of 
our preachers losing their usefulness, I be- 
lieve it is a slanderous misrepresentation. 


(Our rales respecting the publication of books, 


are founded in prudence, and are not calcu- 
lated to suppress any useful work. Our 
Conferences are governed by the constitution 
of the church, which constitution, the Gen- 
eral Conference may amend. We consult 
our bibles for the matter and manner of out 
sermons,& our discipliue is an exce!leut work 
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cance (He 

hgries, we have the same advantages of 

public ones, that the Universalists have ; 

we send our young men to them when we 

think best : and private Seminaries are not 

essential to the acquisition of learning. 

Gur schools prosper, we believe, as well as 

others. In order to shut heresy out of the 

church, we shut out héretical books; athiest- 

ical, deistical, socinian, arian, universalian, 
gc. This you do not like. And who wonders 
you do not? The tittle work you speak of, 
Errors of Methodism, I have seen, The 
friendly advice you attribute to it, I do not 
consider to be very friendly either to Metho- 
dists or to true religion, though the writer 
often speaks the truth. It is an anonymous 
woik, fictitiously signed, and how do you 
know it was written by a methodist ? Priest- 
ly was so far deistical that | could-not recom- 
mend himto a theological student. In a 
future number you intend to peint out in as 
tender a manner as possible, some errors io 
our articles of faith.? Well sir, since you 
have all at once become a “respectable au- 
thor,’ like Jonah’s gourd, the production of 
a night, I shall leok out for wisdom, learning, 
&c. And! expect you will be as tender as | 
other universalists are, when closely persued 
in the fields of controversy. 

A. B. C, 


ames 


FOR ZION’s HERALD. 


Mr. Editor—In the Universalist Magaziue 
of August 23d, 1 saw the communication of 
‘Marcus’ addressed to you, on the subject 
of an assertion you made in anawer to Mr. 
Streeter. Presuming you would not answer 
it, | sent the substance of the following com- 
munication to the editors of the Universalist 
Magazine, which, it seems, they do not in- 
cline to publish ; if you will have the good- 
ness to publish it in your useful paper, you 
wiil oblige a well wisherto our Zion. «A. Z. 


For the Unive rsalist Magazine. 
TO * MARCUS.” 

Sir—I saw in the last number of the Uni- 
versalist Magazine, your communication ad- 
dressed to the Editor of ** Zion’s Herald,” 
in which you seem to question whether he 
could name those persons which say, “let 
me doasI please, | have my punishment as 
I progress in life,” &c. Now, dear sir, let 
me ask you,if you think the editor of that pa, 
per would be so foolish and inconsistent as to 
give the names of such persons in a news- 
paper, thereby expose himself toa prosecu_ 
tion? But I have not the least doubt if you 
should call on him, in person, he could give 
you the names and places, at least, 1 think 
Iceuld. A circumstance happened a few 
days since which I will relate, it took place 
directly in front of my place of business—as 
I went to the door, 1] saw a man in a state of 
intoxication, thete was one person in con, 
versation with him, in a few minutes three 
or four more of my acquaintance had collec. 
ted around the door, «ter some conversa- 
tion with the intoxicated man, ene of tbe 

company entered into conversation with me, 
on the subject of Orthodoxy, Universaliem, 
&c. In the course of his observations, he 
said to me that the Orthodox had **damiied 
the Universalists and he expected they 
would soon damn the Unitarians too.” At 
this remark the intoxieated man said, “I am 
what you say.” What, says one of the com- 
pany, Orthodox! * No, no, (answers the 
drunken man,) I am a Universelist.” At 
this reply | observed, he need not have told 
that, for the very situation in which he then 
was, proved that to ademonstration. Now 
sir, as to the truth of this fact, I can bring 
three witnesses, if you require it, and toa 
dumber of others of a similar nature. 

Youand the advocates of Universalism, 
may as well labour to prove to me, that the 
sun does not shine, at noon day, a8 to pre- 
tend to prove that Universalism does not lead 
to licentiousness. A. Z. 

wm em 
ERROR DETECTED. 

The person who brought to our office a piece 
of poetry, signed A. L & which appeared to 
Us father imperfectly composed, has since 
acknowledged he gave us a copy of the orig. 
inal. and that he teok the liberty to alter it 
‘0 some instances : consequently the author 
isnot responsible for whatever may have 
been thought incorrect in those lines. . 


COMMUNICATION, 

Messrs. Editors, ” 
HAVING noticed in Mr. Buckingham’s 
Paper of the 22d ult. a publication alluding 
to atransactien which eccurred in the course 
of my business, and feeling myself in some 
Measure implicated, [ beg the favour that 
You will give publicity to the following state- 
ment of facts, which you will perceive are 
worn to, JAMES BREWER. 





tify, that on the thirteenth day of August in” 
stant, in the afternoon of the same day, a la- 
dy by the name of Paine, who isthe widow 
of Charles Paine, Esq. deceased, as I have 
since been informed, came into the shop of 


purchssed of me twelve and three quarter 


‘piece of linen which Mrs. Paine selected and 


Mr. James Brewer, No. 85 Market street and 


yards of Irish Linen, and requested the same 
to be sent to her dwelling house in the eve- 
ning of that day, with the bill for payment. 
accordingly rolled up the linen in a, paper 
and marked her name onit. Onthe morn- 
ing of the 14th, the day after the purchase, 
a young man called at the shop in her name, 
and observed that Mrs. Paine wished the lin- 
en sent up immediately, which was done and 
carried by Mr Alexander Munroe, as he took 
it and went out of the shop for that purpose. 
And further state, that it was} the same 


purchased, and at the price agreed upon ; 
and at the time of the purchase there was no 
objection to the quality or price,and no fraud 
or deception used towardsher, but was sold 
ta her asit wouldhave been to any othe 
customer, 

HENRY JONES. 
I, ALEXANDER L, MUNROE, do certi- 
fy that the piece of linen delivered to me 
by Mr. Henry Jones, asthe property of Mrs. 
Paine, was carried by me to her ‘house in 
Charles street-—and that Mrs. Paine on see- 
ing it, said it was not the same she purchas- 
ed, and would not pay for it, and I might 
take the same back to Mr. Brewer, a; it was 
the greatest cheat in the world. 

A. L. MUNROE. 
Suffolk, ss. Boston, August 28th, 1823.— 
Subscribed and sworn toby HENRY JONES 
and ALEXANDER L. MUNROE. 

Before me, JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Justice of the Peace for Suffolk County. 
Had Mrs. Paine expressed her discontent 
atthe purchase and requested me to take 
the article back, I should have done it very 
readily, but after charging me before my 
clerk with having wilfully cheated her, I felt 
myself aggrieved, and was determined that 
the fairness and justice ofthe sale should be 
settled in a Court of Law, which was very 
wisely declined by Mrs. Paine. 


JAMES BREWER. 
85 Market.street. 
Palladium. 

















FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 





The Paris Papers have said there were on- 
ly from 4 to 6000 troops and not more than 
100 cartridges, in Cadiz, yet the late offici 
articles announces that a spirited sortie 
made July 16, by 9000 troops, who fought 
for some time before they were driven 
back. 
Asortie was made from Barcelona, July 
20, and repulsed. 
The French assert that Ballaste1os’s force 
is reduced to 500 men. 
The French Corvette Victorieuse has sum 
moned the Spanish place, Peniscola, to sur- 
render. The people were said to be willing 
but the Governor refused. 
It is said that the treatment British vessels 
receive from the French squadron off Cadiz, 
must give offence. ; 

The Portuguese subjects are required to 
subscribe a promise that they will belong to 
no Secret Society. 






amu 
The Br. Whale Fishéry, at the various sta- 
tions employed in 1818, 155 vessels—In 1722 
132, The bounty has amourted ina year to 
about $200,000. 
we gw 
LATEST geom CADIZ. 
, On the 17th of July, an extra Gazette was 
issued at Cadiz, with the official account of 
a reconnoisance made on the morning of the 
19h, by the army of the Island of Cadiz, 
called the army of Reserve, on all the points 
of thé enemy’s line. 
“The entrenchments and parapets of the 
first line of the besiegers,”’ says the Spanish 
general, ** were occapied by main force by 
our soldiers, and the resistance of the enemy 
—which was fruitless, cost him dear. Our 
troops drove the French before them and 
continued to advance, trampling on the 
French dead, until the object of our sally 
being accomplished, I caused the return to 
be sounded. It was not expedient to give 
the enemy time to bring up his cavalry, a 
kind of force which we want. Our gun boats 
rendered the most important’ assistance by 
the continued and skilful fire which they 
keptup. All the troops maintained the best 
order and discipline, and displayed the great- 
est bravery. Col. Cassano, who was severe- 
ly woumded and taken by the enemy, was 


treated with a ferocious barbarity that gives months. Navarre, Biscay and Guipuscoa, 


nobleness of conduct, which the French ad- 
vance in their mendacious bulletins.’” 

At the sitting of the Cortes on the I7th of 
July, the Secretary of War stated that tho’ 
he had not received all the communications 
necessary to enable him to inform the Cor- 
tes with particularity and precision, of the 
series of operations ont he day before on the 
enemy’s line, he could, nevertheless mention 
the result of them and say positively that the 
number-gf wounded in the army of reserve 
was 110, and of the killed, from 15 to 20.— 
He then read the report of the Gen. which 
we have quoted, and concluded by announ- 
cing that, the government had ordered a list 
to be prepared of the individuals who had 
distinguished themselves in the action, and 
merited. special rewards from the King.— 
There is a postscript to the Extra Gazette of 
this tenor - — 

‘** The government has just learnt that the 
French acknowledge their loss in this en- 
gagement to be 500 men, while, however, 
they represent ours to amount to thousands, 
pursuant to their inveterate tactics of false- 
hood, ‘o-conceal their defeat, they had an 
illumination last night at Port St. Mary’s.” 
The-Gazeite of the 16th, contains a de- 
cree sighed by the King, which declares the. 
Spanish Grandees who signed the address 
to the Duc D’Angouleme, to be traitors ;— 
strips them of all honours, titles, pensions» 
&c—and sequestres all their property of eve- 
ry kind: In the 3d article of the decree, it 
is asserted that the 31 persons in question do 
not compose the grandees of Spain, nor of 
the majority of that order, and were without 
any representative character or authority. 
[This account though official, differs wide- 
ly frem the French. They state the loss of 
the Spaniards to be 1500 killed or wounded 
and their own to be 16 killed and 65 wound 
ed—among whom were five officers; this 
last account is scarcely within the bounds of 
probability; we therefore are inclined to 
place credit in the above—though it is pro- 
bable it may be in some measure exaggera- 
ted, as the Secretary of War states he is not 
able tu be precise in his account. ] 


July 21. Itis said Gen. Donnadieu has 
requested leave to retire from camp, for the 
cure of an old wound, which has recently 
broken out. 
“ The last information from Catalonia, 
states, that Mina, having recovered his 
health, and collected 9000 men, is marching 
on Upper Catalonia, by which he may again 
get into the rear of our army, and cause 
some confusion on the frontier. 
‘* Marshal Moncey’s conduct in Catalonia 
is highly censured, as feeble and destitute 
talents.” — Opposition paper. 
The spanish Gov. of Ceuta has sent to 
Gibraltar, the Generals Joseph OQ’ Donnell, 
Ibarra, Gazletu, and Lacorda, suspected of 
having designs on the garrison. 
wm Rw 
GENERAL ZAYAS. 
The Liverpeol Avertiser of the 22d July, 
states that this General has had a violent 
quarrel with some members of the Cortes, 
and hadeven threatened to withdraw his 
troops from Cadiz, but the affair had been 
settled, and he remaiued at his post. Some 
of the Cortes, writing to their friends in Eage | 
land, do not hesitate tc express their wish 
to surrender Cadiz on the best verms they 
can obtain. 
mem 
By the packet ship Paris, Robinson, arriv- 
ed at.New-York, in 38 days from Havre, 
news from Marseilles of 25th, and Paris and 
Havre of 31st July, have been received, of 
whith, we offer the following summary. — 
Corrunna and Santonia are still invested, 
though the French have been beaten before 
the former with great loss. Barcelona is 
not besieged with any great force, and Mina 
has recovered from his illness. His wife 
has arrived in Liverpool. Ballesteros re- 
mains true to the Constitution, though the 
French accounts profess to make sure of 
him. 
The Convent of the Holy Spirit has been 
burnt at Madrid, while the Duc d ‘Angou.- 
leme was attending mass therein, and as is 
supposed, by an incendiary. 32 persons had 
been arrested in consequence. Madrid was 
in great-disorder, and the monks obliged to 
barricade their cells at night. The Regency 
for security, have ordered all the volunteer 
Militia and seculariaed, monks to leave the 
citys 
Valladolid and many parts of Old Castile 
are much agitated. The province is pro 
tected by a.very small and ill-armed Royal 
force. Constitutional Guerillas increase 
there, and the movements of the Empecina- 


do give the: French ptuch trouble, 
Cadiz is said to be provisioned for three 








1, HENRY JONES, of lawful age, do tes- 


the lie to the pretensjous to generosity and 


defence of their ancient privileges, and have 
notified the Regency thereof, who will be 
much embarrassed thereby. 
Through. representations of a British fri- 
gate, some British merchant vessels had 
been allowed by the French blockading 
squadron, to enter Cadiz. American, ves- 
sels paid no attention to the blockade. 
By the Spanish cutter Tartan, arrived at 
Falmouth, Eng. in 3 days, it is reported that 
the French suffered’ greatly in attacking Co- 
runna on the 17th and 18th. On the 17th 
they were received with a severe cannon- 
ade, the inhabitants managing the artilery, 
while the troops made a vigorous sortie, 
headed by Sir R. Wilson, who was slightly 
wounded and had a horse killed under him. 
VERY LATE FROM EUROPE. 
By arrivals here from Liverpool, and in 
New-York from Giberalter, advices many 
days later have been received. 
They are very numerous and interesting, 
though, as usual, most of them are opinions 
and conjectures of individuals, more or less 
informed, Whitt appear to be the leading 
political facts, are :— ; 
That the affairs of Spain were rapidly ap- 
proaching to a crisis : 
That the siege and defence of Cadiz were 
prosecuted with increasing vigour ; and that 
there were indications that a negotiation for 
a cessation of hostilities weuld soon be pro- 
posed at Cadiz. ; 
That the success of the French and Royal- 
jsts, on all the prominent poiits excepting 
in Catalonia aud Cadiz, contmued as 
usual, Y 
That’ BALLASTEROS had at length been 
overtaken by the corps of MoniTrER, and had 
been defeated; apd was said to be making 
terms for a surrender : 
That the General Head Quarters of the 
French army were rapidly proceeding from 
Madrid to the vicinity“of Cadiz, and ov the 
3d of Aug. had reached the Mansanares, 
more than 100 miles on their way : 
That all their chief and many of the sub- 
ordinate officers of the garrison of Corunna 
had left their posts, andthe chief was in 
England at the last date ; that Vigo was 
disarmed ; and that Gen. Morillo appeared 
to be over running Gallicia, without serious 
opposition .— 
That the new corps d’arme under Lau- 
biston had entered Spain, with a large train 
of battering artillery, and had commenced 
the siege of St. Sebastine. 
That although the guerrilla parties of the 
Constitutionalists were numerous and active . 
they found opposers equally numerons and 
active, and better paid,than they were them- 
selves :— , 
That the French Government appeared 
resolved to continue the war to its ultimate 
object; and that its credit and :esources 
were visible in the facility with waich it 
could borrow money, at a moderate interest 
and the unusual high price of its stocks ;— 
and that the few instances which occured of 
opposition to the war were considered as a 
convincing proof of its general popularity. 
The papers contaim a great number of 
French despatches and bulletins. 


MARRIED, 

In Roxbury, on Sunday morning last, by 
the Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Benjamin Bingham 
to Miss Mary Shephard. 

In this city, on Thursday last, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Chevereux, Mr. James How- 
LAND, te Miss Mary SHERRY. 

In this city, Sept. 10, Mr. Robert Davie 
to Mrs, Sally Maloney.—Sept. 12, Mr. James 
Staff to Miss Hannah Atkins.—Sept. 14, Mr. 
Daniel D. Downes te Miss Susan Dunbar, 
all by the Rev, Elijah Hedding. 


-.DIED. 

In this city, Mrs. Margaret Murphy, 32— 
Mr. Stephen W ales 59.—Capt. Thos. Clem- 
ent, 88—Mr. Peter Gayette, 59—Mrs. Mary 
Pierce, 67-—Simeon ‘Bowers, son of Mr. 
Simeon Cummings, of Tyngsborough, aged 
13 years. ? 

In Weston, on Wednesday evening last 
Mr. Dexter Locker, of E. Sudbury. The 
deceased was driving a team loaded with 
wood, and is supposed to have fallen asleep 
while sitting on the tongue of his waggon 
from which he-fell, and the wheels passed 
over his body.” He survived the accident 
but five hours. 

.At Lynn on the 8th inst. Mrs. Allice 
Downing, wife’ot Mr. John Downing, aged 
52 years. 

At South Boston on Menday last, Mrs. Al- 
lice Maher, wife of Michael Maher aged 
50. . 


FOR SALE, 
T this Office, “+ Poetic Essays to aid the 
devotions of pious people.” By A- 








are organizing ap army of 12,000 men for 


MOS BINNEY. Price 6 cts. single. 
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